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[Edited by Gflbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



Dr. George Norlin, professor of Greek at the University of Colorado and 
for some time acting president, has been elected president of the university. 

Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, holds this year the Sather 
Professorship in classical literature at the University of California. Professor 
Rand is offering a course in the history of classical culture in the Middle Ages 
and a course in the history of pastoral literature. 



Dr. Peter Giles, master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge to succeed Dr. 
A. E. Shipley, of Christ's College. Dr. Giles is the author of the well-known 
Short Manual of Comparative Philology, and he has long been reader in this 
subject at Cambridge. 

Sir John Pentland Mahaffy, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, died in 
April at the age of eighty years. He received his academic training at Trinity 
College and long held the chair of ancient history in that institution. He 
■was a very versatile man and was the author of many eminently readable 
books dealing with the life, history, and literature of ancient Greece. Besides 
he was a first-rate musician. 



The Dunster House Bookshop, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has recently 
issued a catalogue in Latin, describing numerous "editiones vetustiores" of 
classical authors. The greater portion of these books are duplicates from the 
Harvard University Library and are from the Bowie collection presented a 
few years ago. Although no incunabula or famous principes are listed, there 
are interesting specimens dating from the sixteenth century on, representing 
the presses of Aldus' heirs, of Giunta, of Plantin, of Froben, of Stephanus, of 
Elzevir, and of Baskerville. There is ofiEered a copy of the first Latin version 
of Pausanias (Basle, 1550), a work dedicated to a member of the Fugger family 
of merchant princes. This catalogue may be secured for the asking. Address 
26 Holyoke Street. 

In America for March 15 Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, writes on the question, "Is the Ostracism of Greek Prati-c 
cable?" His object is to show that our English vocabulary fairly swarms 
with words of Greek origin, ranging from those in constant daily use up to 
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technical words recently coined to satisfy the need of the modern sciences. 
The paper is in the form of a monologue pronounced by a phantom which 
leaps suddenly from a lexicon and proceeds to spieak about theology, the 
Bible, architecture, politics, school, music, pharmacy, and surgery. It like- 
wise gives verbal proof that numerous conveniences and necessities of the 
household require the use of Greek terms. The phantom well suggests that 
if Greek is to be biuied there should "be in my cemetery a monolith, and on 
it my epitaph: The Lexicons of Europe Are the Trophies of Greece. " This 
witty musing is based on the student's edition of Skeat's Etymological Diction- 
ary; and the author suggests that "it may enliven a Greek class with the 
touch of actuality." 

"Is one or two years' study of Latin worth while?" This question is 
answered by Mr. A. W. Burr, of Beloit College, in the September Educational 
Review. No, if the end aimed at is to acquire facility in reading Latin. Any 
brief period spent with this end in view is lost. No, if the method is daily 
grind of declensions and conjugations, rules, and memory tests. No, if the 
method pursued is by conversation or the "direct method." Yes, if taught 
so as to give a consciousness of language as an instrument of communication. 
It is worth while if students learn the value of position in the use of words 
and phrases of their own tongue. Yes, if the student learns the form and 
primary meaning of a hundred Latin stems, prefixes, and suffixes that appear 
on every page of printed English. "Give the beginner an eye to the root 
meaning of words, and he is on the way to the mastery of words in English, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish." Yes, if the learner places his Latin 
word by the ending and not blindly by some paradigm. Yes, if all translation 
into English is idiomatic and not jargon. "The best use of Latin is a better 
use of English, and Latin can give that better use far better than any modern 
tongue, its structure is so different, its roots are so thickly intertwined in the 
body of all our literature." The writer maintains that the aim of such a 
brief course should be "Latin for language and not Latin for Latin. " 



Judging from the latest reports from Oxford, we may conclude that for a 
time at least Greek is to be retained as a required subject for the B.A. degree. 
At the last moment Professor Gilbert Murray rallied to the defense, and its 
retention is due in great measure to his attitude. The Responsions Statute 
approved by the Congregation was rejected by the Convocation by a vote of 
312 to 306. The writer of an editorial in the Oxford Magazine waxes very 
sarcastic over the result, due in some measure to "the tawdry pathos of Mr. 
Walker" and "the elongated mental perplexities of Professor Murray." 
"The non-resident M.A.'s have thrown out a statute dealing with a matter of 
curriculimi approved by the great bulk of those actual teachers in the Univer- 
sity." Meanwhile Exeter, the college of William Morris, Froude, and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, has announced that it will consider applications from candidates 
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who have not learned Greek at school, and that it will provide the necessary 
instruction for Responsions Greek, the candidate to pass the requirement at 
the earliest possible moment. This is the entering wedge which doubtless 
will work the final abolition of Greek as a required subject for the distinctive 
Oxford B.A. degree. The general impression conveyed is that at the present 
time the study of Greek, even in England, is not so thorough as it used to be. 
This indicates a general disintegration of discipline in the schools, and this is 
the very serious fact involved in the whole situation. It is undeniable that 
training in the classics is as thorough as training in other subjects. It is 
wholly unfair to point to Greek instruction nowadays as being superficial; 
this charge is just as applicable to other subjects. Mr. Oscar Browning has 
recently said, speaking of the time when at the age of foiurteen he entered 
Eton: "In those days we knew classical literature." That boys of his age 
were able to write Greek and Latin verse is proof enough that they were 
grounded in syntax and prosody. Even centos and dose imitations require 
considerable knowledge of their sources, and to this extent are no mean tests. 
What modern subjects can furnish equal tests of accuracy ? 



That ignorance of Latin and Greek among high-school pupils of the present 
day has resulted in ignorance of English is maintained by Mr. Frederic Irland 
in the AUantic Monthly for July. Mr. Irland presents a strong case in an 
article entitled "High Schools and Classics," all the more remarkable because 
he is an expert in shorthand and at present is official reporter of debates in 
the nationd House of Representatives. As a schoolboy he was not allowed 
to study Latin and Greek because his father had been influenced by the attacks 
on the classics by Spencer and Huxley. In their stead he studied zoology, 
botany, chemistry, astronomy, and geology. From his own experience he is 
determined that his own children shall learn Latin and Greek, and the object 
of his paper is to show why. After he had left the high school he became a 
reporter, but soon found that he knew little of the language of medicine, 
surgery, and law which was constantly involved in the trials of the courts. 
He devoted much time to the study of medicine, surgery, and law, but later 
discovered that he had spent some ten years in learning scientific nomen- 
clature which would have been self-evident if as a boy he had studied Greek 
and Latin for two or three years in the high school. That boys and girls who 
have studied the classics possess a more exact knowledge of English was indi- 
cated by a little test that Mr. Irland first held in a Washington high school. 
This was made clearer still by the result obtained with pupils in all sections 
of the country. A large part of the article is taken up with the amusing mis- 
takes made by students whose language training had been confined to English. 
Some of the definitions are here cited: Sarcophagus— paxX. of the human body, 
also some animals has it; an Egyptian bug; a sarcastic person; the throat. 
DtoJo/ico/— pertaining to the Bible; foolish; insane. Chronic— & malignant 
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illness; a disease; cranky; sudden or sporadic; growlsome or quarrelsome; 
a skeptic. Cynical — ^pertaining to the center; pertaining to a moneyed, man; 
conical; long and round; smiling. Among students of all sections of the 
country is an evident confusion of words of somewhat similar sound, which 
shows a lack of discipline in the meaning of words, the sort of discipline that 
is not to be escaped when studying the classics. In answer to the statement 
that students can get an accurate knowledge of English without giving any 
study to Greek and Latin, the obvious retort is that they don't. 



In the Educationcd Review for September Mr. J. Crosby Chapman, of 
Western Reserve University, discusses the "First Results of the Attacks on 
Formal Discipline." It is obvious that great changes are being introduced 
into school curricula at all stages. Languages and mathematics are being 
replaced by "psychology, sociology, economics, education, and numerous 
English courses." These changes are due to the desire of furnishing greater 
interest to the individual, thus enlisting greater effort on his part, and to the 
desire of appealing to the constituency which supports our schools and colleges. 
"The school is ceasing to be primarily a selective agent, and many of our 
institutions are finding that they can only draw students by a radical alteration 
of the traditional curriculum." There has been a great change of attitude 
on the part of many teachers as to mental training, this change being due to 
the results of the work of experimental psychologists during the past twenty- 
five years. These experiments have tended to show that "the old ideas of 
formal discipline are erroneous, or, if this statement is too vmguarded, at least 
it may be said that the old ideas have to be modified in the light of incontest- 
able evidence, beyond the limits of recognition." We have little knowledge 
of the details of the transfer of training from one function to another, although 
the general conclusion seems clear that "the transfer between two mental 
functions takes place when there are identical elements of procedure or content 
between these functions. The psychological necessity of transfer is that the 
same neurones or neurone activity shall be involved in the two processes. 
Concerning, however, the neurone activity we are in complete ignorance; and 
it is possible that we shall always remain in ignorance. So that the statement 
that transfer takes place when the neurone activities of the two processes are 
the same gives no practical guidance whatsoever. " We are thus left without 
guidance for judging what are the identical elements, either of content or of 
procedure, which are conmion to the various subjects in our curricula, or will 
be involved in the present or future activities of the student. It is obvious 
that content learned in one subject will be useful in other subjects. Mafly 
facts learned in sociology, hygiene etc., will frequently be used in daily life. 
Arithmetical processes will often be employed in daily relations. But in the 
case of procedure, that is, "general mental habits, and attitudes, and even 
ideals," it is more difiiciilt to trace transfer. "But from the imbroglio of 
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experiments one conclusion is outstanding, namely, that the transfer of pro- 
cedure is much less than a priori arguments would suggest." For example, 
a man successful in private life may fail in public office. Such difficulties, 
then, confront the makers of a curriculum. Since content transfer is often 
obvious, they are apt to say, "We are sure of our content transference; let 
us therefore have content subjects rather than fly to those studies which have 
for their aim primarily procedure, concerning the transference of which we 
know so little." Hence the tendency to fill the curriculum with content 
subjects. " Certain it is that in the newer subjects at any rate, the books are 
laden with facts, which signify little, while methods and procedure are con- 
spicuous by their absence. " The same criticism may be made of examination 
papers, that they indicate that content and not procedure has been the aim 
of the course. Emphasis, then, in modern educational theory is laid upon 
content, as a reaction against the old formal ideas. But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that "whereas content values only function in specific circum- 
stances, procedure may be of generalized application." The present danger 
is that the student may be filled with mere facts and not taught a sound method 
for using his collected material so diligently collected. In every course it 
should be known whether emphasis is on content or procedure. "It is not a 
matter as to whether sociology or education, if taught by some future method, 
can be equally serviceable in inculcating sound intellectual habits, as, let us 
say, subjects such as physics and mathematics, but rather, whether sociology 
as taught at the present time can compare with physics or mathematics for 
its method values. We have to weigh courses of study according to their 
values at the present time — ^not according to their values at some future and 
remote date." In languages and mathematics it is easy to check up loose 
thinking and to make the student aware of his failure. In many subjects 
it is difficult to do this, and so convict the student of his errors. The problem 
of education is further compUcated by the fact that the student's interest may 
not nm to those subjects most adapted to giving " effective mental attitudes 
and effective methods of procedure." This of course is the fatal weakness 
in the free elective system. The writer rightly asserts that for any subject 
three values must be kept in mind: interest value, procedure value, and 
content value. He thinks that not one of these values should be ignored or 
emphasized to the exclusion of the others. 



